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A rendering of "Design 35" (see cover) was included in a page of plans, details, and elevations (above) published in 1878 
in Pailiser's American Cottage Homes, a popular mail-order catalog of house plans. The typeface used on the cover is taken 
from an 1887 Pailiser's catalog. 



Palliser's Cottage Home No. 35 

(also known as the Edgren House) 

2314 W. 111th Place 

Built: 1882 

Architect: Palliser, Palliser & Co. 



When Rev. Johan Edgren, a theology professor, was faced with 
having to very quickly build a fashionable new house in the 
outlying suburb of Morgan Park in 1882, he decided not to hire 
an architect. Instead, he chose the house design from a book called 
Palliser's American Cottage Homes. Within five months, the 
house was built and occupied. 

Today, nearly 120 years later, that building — virtually unaltered — 
survives as one of the best pure examples of "pattern book" 
architecture in the Midwest. It is also the only documented 
design in Chicago by Palliser, Palliser & Co., which were widely 
considered to be the nation's most influential pattern book 
architects of the late- 19th century. 

The house is an excellent and, for Chicago, rare example of the 
Stick Style of architecture, a type of design that featured wood 
framing laid atop the building's exterior cladding. The intent 
of this design — to "reveal" the building's underlying structure — 
was considered to be a startling modern approach to architecture 
because of its departure from the more decorative historical 
revival styles of the period. 




This recent photograph of Palliser's 
Cottage Home No. 35 shows how its 
appearance is virtually unchanged from 
the original house plans (facing page). 
The location is indicated below on 
a map of Chicago. 
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Although now part of Chicago (top), 
Morgan Park developed during the 
1870s as an independent railroad suburb, 
bounded by 107th, 119th, Western, 
and Loomis (above). Palliser's Cottage 
Home No. 35 is indicated on this 1886 
map of Morgan Park, just west of the 
Blue Island Ridge. 



Finally, this house ranks as one of the most intact structures 
dating to the period when Morgan Park became an independent 
"railroad suburb," a community linked to Chicago by the Rock 
Island commuter rail line. It is one of the earliest surviving houses 
of architectural distinction in the Morgan Park community. 

A Railroad Suburb 

Morgan Park is a classic example of the type of community 
that developed and prospered during the late- 19th century based 
on access to railroad lines. During the last four decades of the 
19th century, rail service had a strong influence on the patterns 
of urban settlement, as real estate speculators began to plan outly- 
ing communities around commuter railroads. Developers sold large 
lots for the construction of single-family houses, and often sold 
land at discounts to civic and religious institutions that would 
build in the area and help attract middle-class families to these 
new "railroad suburbs." 

Morgan Park takes its name from Thomas Morgan, who in 1844 
bought 3,200 acres bounded by present-day 91st and 1 15th streets, 
and Ashland and Western avenues. The principal feature of this 
tract was, and still is, the fifty- to eighty-foot tall "Blue Island 
Ridge," (the remains of a prehistoric glacial ridge) which runs 
in a north-south direction just east of Western Avenue. In 1852, 
the Chicago & Rock Island Railroad Co. constructed a railroad line 
through the eastern part of Morgan's property along present-day 
Vincennes Avenue, but it was used primarily for freight. 

In 1869, George Walker and several partners bought Morgan's 
property. Inspired by the area's major topographical feature, 
the partners named their company the Blue Island Land and 
Building Co. The area north of 107th Street was called 
"Washington Heights," while the section between 107th and 
1 19th streets was named "Morgan Park." The company clearly 
intended residential development, as it laid out winding 
tree-lined streets and small parks. 

Most importantly for property sales, however, the company 
persuaded the Rock Island railroad to build a spur branch from 
its main line to provide service near the ridge. This "dummy line" 
branched off from the main route at 97th Street, ran west along 
99th Street to the base of the ridge, and then south to 129th Street 
in the Village of Blue Island, where it rejoined the main line. 

Walker and his colleagues were successful during the 1870s, 
selling property at carnival-like auctions that, according to 
19th-century historian A.T. Andreas, "would make one suppose 
that [circus impresario] P.T. Barnum had spread his canvas on the 
prairie." The company provided free transportation and organized 
festivities to help buyers see the advantages of suburban life. 




The Blue Island Land and Building Co. also wanted to make 
Morgan Park into an educational center, and therefore subsidized 
the construction of four new institutions: 

• Morgan Park Military Academy (the present-day Morgan Park 
Academy) in 1873 

• Chicago Female College (1875) 

• Baptist Union Theological Seminary (1877) 

• American Society of Hebrew (1880) 

The largest of these institutions was the Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary. It had begun instruction in 1867 in the 
original University of Chicago building at 35th Street and Cottage 
Grove Avenue (demolished). The seminary soon constructed its 
own building adjacent to the university, but the construction debt 
eventually made it impossible for the seminary to meet its operat- 
ing expenses. Consequently, the school quickly accepted an offer 
by the Blue Island Land and Building Co. of land and a new school 
building in Morgan Park. 




A late-1 9th century view (top) of some 
of the large institutions and residences 
that were built in Morgan Park. One of 
those buildings was the Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary (above), where the 
owner of Palliser's Cottage Home No. 35, 
Rev. Johan Edgren, taught. 



Rev. Johan Edgren 

The seminary prospered and played a crucial role in attracting 
families to the area. One of these new residents was faculty 
member Rev. Johan Alexis Edgren. 

By the time Edgren (1839-1908) joined the seminary's faculty 
in 1871, he had led a colorful life. Born in Sweden, he left school 
when he was 13 to go to sea. A voyage to New York brought him 
in contact with seamen's missionaries, and his survival of a terrible 
storm on a subsequent trip made Edgren resolve to become 
a missionary himself. 

His ministerial calling, however, was delayed. In 1861, Edgren 
reportedly was a witness to the outbreak of the Civil War when, 
on a ship off Charleston, South Carolina, he saw the first shots 
fired on Fort Sumter. Soon after, Edgren joined the United States 
Navy and participated in a number of military blockades. 




Rev. Johan Edgren, shown here circa1890, 
less than a decade after he constructed 
Palliser's Cottage Home No. 35. 



Following the war, Edgren began his religious studies in 
New York. In 1866, he married Annie Abbott Chapman, 
and the couple moved to Sweden where Edgren continued his 
preaching and theological studies. In 1871, the couple returned 
to the United States and moved to Chicago, where Edgren was 
offered a faculty position with the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary, then located on 35th Street. 

Apparently this job agreed with the peripatetic Edgren. A growing 
number of Scandinavian students encouraged the seminary to 
begin a department for students from Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. In 1873, Edgren was appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment, where he won renown as a biblical scholar. 

City directories indicate Edgren moved to Morgan Park in 1877 
(though the directories do not list his address) when the seminary 
relocated. In 1882, he purchased the lot on 1 1 1th Place (then called 
Berkeley Avenue) from the Blue Island Land and Building Co. In its 
sales brochure, the company offered to construct new houses on 
the lots it sold. Edgren, however, negotiated a different arrange- 
ment, possibly through his connection with the seminary. In the 
deed, dated July 5, 1882, Edgren and his wife agreed to purchase 
the land for one dollar, provided he was able "to erect and occupy 
a dwelling on the premises conveyed, before Jan. 1, 1883." 

The Edgrens apparently completed their house in a timely 
manner, since there are no property records indicating forfeiture 
or further land payments. Furthermore, the manner by which 
they were able to complete the house in such a limited time 
period provides an interesting chapter in 19th-century housing 
design and construction. 

Mail-Order Architecture 

Faced with a deadline of just under six months in which to com- 
plete their house, the Edgrens turned to a popular source for its 
design: an architectural pattern book. Intended for consumers, 
rather than builders, pattern books featured fashionable house 
plans and often provided advice on matters ranging from technol- 
ogy to taste. Research by architectural historian Harold T. Wolff 
indicates that the Edgren's house was based on a design published 
in Palliser's American Cottage Homes, published in 1878. 

George Palliser (1849-1903) was an English immigrant who arrived 
in Newark, New Jersey, in 1868. He worked as a master carpenter 
and became a co-owner of a millwork company. In 1873, he moved 
to Bridgeport, Connecticut, where he formed a company commis- 
sioned to build speculative housing by the town's mayor, and 
future circus entrepreneur, P.T Barnum. 

The publication of inexpensive pattern books was the key to 
Palliser's success. In 1876, he published a booklet called Model 
Homes for the People, a Complete Guide to the Proper and 
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Economical Erection of Buildings. It sold for 25 cents, at a time 
when comparable books cost as much as ten dollars. Palliser was 
able to lower the cost by including ads from local businesses and 
by printing it on inexpensive paper. Its low cost, coupled with 
the wide variety of stylish, low-cost designs it featured, made 
the book a success, selling all of the 5,000 copies printed. 

By 1878, George was joined by his brother Charles in "Palliser, 
Palliser and Co. " which became the first large mail-order-plan 
business. Neither were architects in the modern sense of the word, 
though George's experience was probably sufficient at the time for 
him to be recognized as one. 

The brothers had a clear sense of the urgent need for architectural 
services throughout the country, as indicated in their enlarged 
and revised second edition of Model Homes (1878), which stated: 

In consequence of our increasing business, supplying parties in all parts 
with Designs, etc., we found it necessary to adopt a system for conduct- 
ing this class of business, and with which to supply a want long felt, 
especially in the country where Architects had done but little business, 
and the people had been obliged to plan their own houses or copy from 
neighbors. This led us to issue the first edition of Model Homes. 

The Pallisers emphasized the mistake of trying to build a house 
by relying in one's own taste or that of local builders, warning 
that "without working drawings [from their company] it is 
impossible for any one to carry out the spirit of a Design as 
intended by the Designer." 

In effect, the Pallisers offered the services of a mail-order architect. 
Anyone interested in one of their designs filled out a questionnaire 
addressing such matters as the building site, budget, materials 
desired, and space needs. Fees for plans ranged from 50 cents 
(for plans of a relatively modest $3,000 house) to $40 (for a more 
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The first "Palliser's" house plan book 
(above), published in 1876, quickly 
sold out all 5,000 copies. Its popularity 
inspired George and Charles Palliser 
to create a national house plan business, 
which provided a complete range of 
architectural services, as indicated by 
this 1882 advertisement (left). 



A typical page in a Palliser's catalog 
illustrated a variety of building details 
from which prospective clients 
could select. 
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detailed $7 ; 500 residence). Customers would receive working 
drawings, including any alterations necessary for their individual 
needs. A customer could also make arrangements for the company 
to design a house from scratch, for which the Pallisers charged two 
percent of the building's cost; by comparison, most architects of 
the period charged 3.5 percent. 

With the Pallisers' plans in hand, the owner would then make 
arrangements with a local contractor to build the house. Pallisers' 
books also included a contract form for the owner to complete 
with the contractor. One such contract which survives was typical, 
specifying that the contractor would furnish "the whole of the 
carpenter's work required in the erection and completion of a new 
Frame dwelling house ck Barn building ... to the Plans, Drawings 
and Specifications prepared for the said work by Palliser, Palliser & 
Co." George and Charles Palliser cosigned the contract. 

In 1878, the brothers published Palliser's American Cottage 
Homes, featuring what an advertisement called "50 designs 
of Modern Low Priced Cottages and Workingmen's Homes." 
It included the design (no. 35) that Rev. Edgren used for his house 
(see inside front cover). Described as: "A comfortable cottage 
of nine rooms, with modern conveniences, and adapted to the 
requirements of a suburban residence," its cost was given as 
$2,800. The Edgrens borrowed $1,500 from the seminary, indicat- 
ing either the house was cheaper to build or that they used some 
of their own savings. 

The house was built largely as it appeared in Palliser's American 
Cottage Homes. A 1908 photograph of the front of the house shows 
that it exactly matched the drawing of the front elevation that 
was published in the Pallisers' book. The design of the rear 
of the house, however, differs from these drawings, and it is prob- 




The virtually untouched appearance of Rev. 
Edgren's house is apparent in these three views 
(top to bottom): the front elevation from the 
1878 house plan book, a 1908 photograph, 
and a 1999 photograph. 




The only other documented Chicago 
example of a late-19th century "pattern 
book" house is located on North Damen 
Avenue. It was built circa 1892, based 
on plans published in an 1889 catalog. 



able that the design was modified at the time of its construction 
for additional rooms. Such variations were common to accommo- 
date the specific needs of owners. The design and materials of this 
back portion match those of the remainder of the house. 

There are no drawings or other documentation of the original 
interior finishes, though much of the woodwork survives, 
including doors, window and door trim, and the main staircase. 
The fireplaces have been removed, and the walls and ceilings 
have been changed. 

The exterior changes since 1909 are relatively minor, including: 

• the removal of the south chimney; 

• the replacement of the original pair of wood-and-glass front doors 
with plain, ca. 1990 ones; and 

• alterations to the original porch railings and front stair. The porch 
originally had a balustrade of boards perforated with diamond-shaped 
cutouts (instead of open spindles), and the stair was flanked by low 
wooden walls (see page 16). 

The Edgren's house is a rare documented example of a pattern- 
book house in Chicago. Most pattern-book designs were built 
in the West or in rural locations where architects were either 
not available or their services were considered too expensive. 
In contrast, more than 1 00 architecture firms were listed in the 
Chicago directory of 1882. 

A small number of such houses from this era are known to exist 
in outlying neighborhoods and older suburbs like Evanston or Oak 
Park. One example in Chicago is at 4512 N. Damen Ave. It was 
built from plans published in Houses and Cottages, by David S. 
Hopkins, published in 1889. Property records indicate that the 
house was constructed circa 1892. 

The scarcity of pattern-book houses stems, in part, from the 
difficulty of identifying them. Early building permits did not list 
architects. Also, notices of many architect -designed houses were 
published in building trades magazines as a way of informing 
contractors who might want to bid on a job. In the case of a pat- 
tern-book house, the property owner made private arrangements 
with the Pallisers (or other pattern-book publishers) and a local 
contractor, for which there are no published accounts or other 
public records to trace the history of their construction. 

The other factor affecting the documentation of late- 19th-century 
pattern-book houses are the remodelings frequently made to them 
by subsequent owners. Relatively few such houses survive that 
have not been re-sided or otherwise altered significantly. 

The survival of this Chicago example of Palliser's Cottage House 
No. 35 is particularly notable due to the high number of previous 
of previous owners. As of 1999, there have been 16 owners in 1 17 
years, who have kept this house remarkably intact. 



Good Architecture at Low Prices 

Pattern books were a phenomenon of the United States, which 
has idealized home-ownership throughout its brief 200-year 
history. This type of publication made house plans and architec- 
tural services widely available, in the same way the mail order 
catalog did for general merchandise beginning in the 1870s. 
Architecture pattern books were also important taste-makers, 
disseminating information about architectural styles beyond 
professional circles to a very receptive general audience. They 
provided an inexpensive design alternative to a growing middle 
class that had limited finances. 

The idea of building houses from published plans was popularized 
in the 19th century, but books of architectural drawings date to the 
publication of Andrea Palladio's celebrated Four Books of Architec- 
ture in 1570. These classically-inspired designs became the sources 
for some of the most prestigious colonial-era houses in the United 
States. Asher Benjamin and Minard Lafever published important 
handbooks for American architects and builders in the late- 18th 
and early- 19th centuries, discussing technical construction mat- 
ters. The books were illustrated with designs of Classical Greek 
and Roman-influenced columns, windows, doors, and other wood- 
work. However, such books were expensive and typically used by 
professionals and wealthy hobbyists. 

The first book to deal with the design of new "suburban" dwellings 
was Cottage Residences (1842), written by Andrew Jackson Down- 
ing, America's first landscape architect. Within a decade, another 
influential book, A Home for All (1849) by theology graduate and 
general advice-giver Orson Squires Fowler, promoted the benefits 
of octagonally-shaped houses. 

These and subsequent books published house plans and perspec- 
tives expressly for house consumers rather than builders. Dealing 
as much with aesthetic and social philosophy as architectural 
details, books written by Downing, Fowler, Calvert Vaux, Gervase 
Wheeler, and George Woodward helped to promote picturesque 
architectural styles that complemented the sylvan ideal of newly 
developing suburbs. These books, however, were principally 
inspirational, since their drawings were not sufficiently detailed 
for construction. 

So-called "carpenters' books" helped bring high-style designs to 
the working and middle classes. They featured precise drawings of 
ornate exteriors and interior woodwork, and craftsmen used them 
as reference for up-to-date details to help individualize houses. 

The rise of "Victorian" architecture in America occurred during 
the 1870s and '80s with the proliferation of very practical, mail- 
order architectural pattern books. The Pailisers were the most 
prolific and probably the best-known of several companies that 
published these inexpensive books. In The American Family 
Home, 1800-1960, architectural historian Clifford Edward Clark, Jr. 
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Early American pattern books helped 
popularize architectural styles and trends. 
Minard Lafever's handbooks of the 
early 1 800s (top) promoted the Greek 
Revival style, while Orson Squires Fowler's 
A Home for All boosted octagonally- 
shaped buildings. Above: Fowler's own 
60-room residence was built in 1853 
in Fishkill, New York (demolished). 
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Mail-order house plans grew in popularity 
during the early-20th century. A circa 
1910 advertisement (top) promotes the 
"Modern Home" plans available from 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., while a 1916 
brochure (above) depicts the "American 
System-Built House Model B-1 " design 
of Frank Lloyd Wright. 



notes that the individual character of the Pallisers' designs set 
them apart from predecessors: 

What was new was the greater emphasis on artistic affect, the height- 
ened sense of the home as personal expression, and the dramatic 
transformation of roofs and siding to appear both "useful and ornamen- 
tal." To achieve the desired "Artistic" impact, the external and internal 
features of the home became more exaggerated, the designs more varied, 
and the ornamentation more profuse. The goal was visual delight. 

By providing mail-order architecture services in addition to their 
publications, the Pallisers were among the most prolific and 
influential designers of their time. Between 1876 and 1908, they 
published more than 20 books. Through their design services and 
books — more than 50,000 copies of Palliser's Useful Details alone 
were sold — the firm made high-style designs available to people 
who would not otherwise have had contact with architects. 

Architectural historian Michael Tomlan has summarized the firm's 
significance, stating: "If any one firm in American history might 
be cited as contributing most to the democratization of late- 19th- 
century domestic ideas, that firm must surely be Palliser, Palliser 
and Company." 

The volume of the Pallisers' business inspired others. Beginning in 
1881, with the publication of Artistic Modern Houses of Low Cost, 
Robert W. Shoppell became the Pallisers' major competitor in the 
mail-order house plans business. George F. Barber & Co. went one 
step further by selling ready-to-assemble houses in crates that 
were delivered to owners. 

The mail-order design practice that the Pallisers pioneered 
was adapted and expanded in the 1900s by the Radford Architec- 
tural Co. of Riverside, Illinois, and the Gordon Van-Tine Co. 
of Davenport, Iowa. Sears, Roebuck and Co. sold house kits 
from catalogs beginning in 1912. The designs offered by these 
companies ranged from picturesque Victorian, to historical 
revival, to craftsman bungalows. One of the best collections 
of Sears' homes in the Midwest is in the suburb of Downers 
Grove, Illinois. 

Even Frank Lloyd Wright, one of the greatest architects of the 20th 
century, got involved with the mass-marketing of houses when he 
developed a series of prefabricated housing designs marketed under 
the name of American System-Built Houses. Ironically, the two 
Chicago houses that were built for this company are located near 
the Edgren House, at 10410 and 10541 S. Hoyne Ave. 

Streamlined, steel-clad Lustron houses of the 1930s and '40s 
extended the idea of pre-fabricated, high-style houses into the 
Modern era. Today, plans for dream houses remain an active part 
of the American consciousness, as near as home improvement 
magazines in the grocery store check-out lanes or on the Internet. 
The service is the same one that was used by Rev. Edgren, only 
that much easier to get. 
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The "Stick Style" takes its name from 
the profusion of ornamental woodwork 
and overlaid clapboards. This illustration 
of common Stick Style features appears 
in The Visual Dictionary of American 
Domestic Architecture. 



A House of Sticks 

In addition to its importance as an example of pattern-book design, 
the Edgren House is also considered one of the city's best examples 
of the "Stick Style" of architecture. This style originated on the 
East Coast in the 1850s, but versions of it did not begin to appear 
in the Midwest until the 1870s. 

The Stick Style takes its name from the overlay pattern of vertical, 
horizontal, and diagonal boards that were used on the exterior 
of the house — particularly at the corners and around gables and 
windows — in order to articulate the building's underlying struc- 
tural frame. This "stick work" was often painted a darker color 
than the wall to enhance the facade's three-dimensional quality. 

At the time of its creation, the style was referred to as "modern" 
because it made no obvious references to historic styles in the 
way that contemporary picturesque styles such as the Italianate, 
Classical Revival, or Gothic Revival did. 

Its name is attributed to architectural historian Vincent Scully, 
who defined the characteristics of the style in his book The Shingle 
Style (1955; reissued in 1971 as The Shingle Style and the Stick 
Style). Scully recognized the significant departure of this new 
approach from older designs: 

This new aesthetic sensibility to the expression of the light wood 
structure in a sense stripped the skin of the [older] Greek Revival and 
brought the frame to light as the skeleton of a new and organically 
wooden style. 
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Palliser's Cottage Home No. 35 is 
considered the city's best example of 
a small-scale, Stick Style residence. The 
applied boardwork suggests the building's 
structural framing, which was considered 
a "modern" design feature at the time 
of its construction in 1882. The projection 
over the front porch, a complex roof line, 
deep overhanging eaves, and carved 
brackets (below) were also characteristic 
of the Stick Style. 




Although the pattern of vertical and horizontal boards gave the 
style a highly decorative character, other features also contributed 
to its picturesque qualities. The buildings typically have a prolif- 
eration of projections, such as bays and overhanging eaves which 
create deep shadows across the facade. Exotic rooflines are also 
characteristic, and porch roofs and gable ends are often supported 
by brackets and stick-like posts which further suggest the 
building's structural framework. 

The inspiration for the style's name, as well as its overall pictur- 
esqueness, is apparent in the Edgren House. The applied stick work 
divides the exterior walls into a variety of sections filled with 
clapboards. The windows and roofline are similarly accented by 
wide woodwork. Bands of vertical boards and battens (the narrow 
wood strips covering the seams between the boards), which are 
located above the porch entrance and below the roof and window 
bays, give the walls further variety. These elements are painted 
in contrasting colors that emphasize the stick work. 

Furthermore, its relatively small scale made this a very affordable 
and buildable house, but its bold woodwork and framing elements, 
as well as its projections and multi-planed design, make the house 
a sophisticated example of this picturesque architectural style. 

The house is sited in the middle of an ample 50-foot-wide lot and 
has four finished facades, making it an unusual example in Chi- 
cago of a free-standing Stick Style dwelling. (Most of the other 
examples are located in denser neighborhoods having smaller 
building lots,- consequently, they have only one finished facade.) 
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All Saints Episcopal Church, at 
4550 N. Hermitage, was built the year 
after Palliser's Cottage Home No. 35. 
A designated Chicago Landmark, 
the church is viewed as the city's best 
example of a large-scale, Stick 
Style design. 



The building's complex roofline contributes significantly to its 
picturesque character. Triangular gables dominate the east and 
west sides of the house, while the front of the house features 
a "jerkinhead" gable flanked by two "shed" dormers, which 
appear to be popping through the roof. 

Architects animated Stick Style houses by using slightly projecting 
elements to create shadows. "The strength and character of a 
building depend almost wholly on the shadows which are thrown 
upon its surface by projecting members/' according to architect 
Henry W. Cleaveland in Village and Farm Cottages (1856). The 
gables on the Edgren house are pulled forward, creating deep 
overhanging eaves. The shadows created by the eaves and their 
bargeboards, with their decorative cutouts, invigorate the exterior 
walls as the sun moves across them during the day. 

The woodwork ornament on the house is in keeping with its 
overall character. The porch is decorated with incised posts, 
brackets, and panels with circular cut-outs. Carved rafter ends 
are underneath the eaves, with triangular "knee" brackets 
at their sides. 

Few examples of Stick Style houses survive in Chicago, though 
they are somewhat common in older suburbs. Based on research 
from the Chicago Historic Resources Survey, there are less than 
30 representative examples citywide, including several in Morgan 
Park. One of the best examples is the All Saints Church, 4550 N. 
Hermitage Ave. (1883), which was designated a Chicago Landmark 
in 1982. The Palliser's Cottage Home No. 35 is considered one 
of Chicago's best surviving examples of a Stick Style residence. 
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APPENDIX 

Criteria for Designation 

According to the Municipal Code of Chicago (Sec. 2-120-620 
and -630) ; the Commission on Chicago Landmarks has the author- 
ity to recommend a building or district for landmark designation 
if the Commission determines that it meets two or more of the 
stated "criteria for landmark designation," as well as possesses 
a significant degree of its historic design integrity. 

Based on the findings in this report, the following should be 
considered by the Commission on Chicago Landmarks in deter- 
mining whether to recommend that Palliser's Cottage Home No. 
35 (a.k.a., the Edgren House) be designated as a Chicago Landmark. 



Criterion 1 : Critical Part of the City's Heritage 

Its value as an example of the architectural, cultural, economic, historic, 
social, or other aspects of the heritage of the City of Chicago, State of 
Illinois, or the United States. 

The house built by theology professor Rev. Johan Alexis Edgren 
in 1882 is one of the earliest surviving residences of architectural 
distinction in Morgan Park, a community which is renowned for 
the stylistic variety and quality of its late- 19th and early-20th- 
century houses. 

The house is also one of the most intact structures dating to the 
period when Morgan Park grew as an independent "railroad sub- 
urb," a community linked to Chicago by the Rock Island com- 
muter rail line. During the last four decades of the 19th century, 
rail service had a strong influence on the pattens of urban settle- 
ment. Real estate speculators planned outlying communities 
around commuter railroads, often selling land at discounts to civic 
and religious institutions that would help attract middle-class 
families to these new "railroad suburbs." 

Rev. Edgren's house also represents the community's heritage 

through its association with the Blue Island Land and Building Co., 

which not only sold the property to Rev. Edgren, but helped attract 

his employer, the Baptist Union Theological Seminary, to Morgan 

Park in 1877. The seminary prospered and played a crucial role Cnt 

in attracting families to the area. One of these new residents was 

faculty member Rev. Johan Edgren. 



Criterion 4: Important Architecture 

Its exemplification of an architectural type or style distinguished 
by innovation, rarity, uniqueness, or overall quality of design, detail 
materials or craftsmanship. 
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The Palliser's Cottage Home No. 35 is one of the best — and 
virtually unaltered — pure examples of "pattern book" architecture 
in the Midwest. It is the only documented design in Chicago 
by Palliser, Palliser & Co.; which were widely considered to be 
the nation's most influential pattern book architects of the late- 
19th century. 

Pattern books were essentially catalogs of house plans that could 
be ordered through the mail and used by a local contractor to build 
houses. Such publications, and the associated design services 
provided by the companies that published them, made distinctive 
house plans widely available. 

The design for Rev. Edgren's house in Chicago's Morgan Park 
community was published in Palliser's American Cottage Homes 
in 1878. As "design no. 35," it was described as: "A comfortable 
cottage of nine rooms, with modern conveniences, and adapted 
to the requirements of a suburban residence." 

In addition to being a rare documented example of a pattern-book 
house, Pallisers' Cottage Home No. 35 is also an excellent and rare 
Chicago example of the Stick Style of architecture. The inspiration 
for the style's name, as well as its overall picturesque appearance, 
is apparent in the design of this residence, which features applied 
"stick work" laid over the top of the building's exterior cladding. 
It also features decorative woodwork and a distinct roofline that 
make the house an archetype of this style. 

The house is sited in the middle of an ample 50-foot-wide lot 
and has four finished facades, making it an unusual example 
in Chicago of a free-standing Stick Style dwelling. (Most of the 
other examples are located in denser neighborhoods having smaller 
building lots; consequently, they have only one finished facade.) 

Few examples of Stick Style houses survive in Chicago, though 
they are somewhat common in older outlying suburbs. The 
Chicago Historic Resources Survey notes less than 30 examples 
citywide. Together with the All Saints Episcopal Church, 4550 
N. Hermitage Ave. (1883), which was designated a Chicago Land- 
mark in 1982, this house ranks as one of the city's best examples. 



Criterion 5: Important Architect 

Its identification as the work of an architect, designer, engineer or builder 
whose individual work is significant in the history or development of the 
City of Chicago, the State of Illinois or the United States. 



Through the publication of inexpensive house-plan catalogs, or 
pattern books, George and Charles Palliser were among the most 
prolific and influential designers of their time. Architectural 
historian Michael Tomlan has summarized their significance, 
stating: "If any one firm in American history might be cited as 
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The only major changes to Palliser's Cottage 
Home No. 35 — in nearly 120 years — are the 
replacement of the front porch railing and 
the original front doors. A 1908 photograph 
(middle) reveals that the railing was built as 
a solid board with diamond-shaped cutouts, 
according to the Pallisers'1878 drawing 
(top). The front porch now features 
balustraded railings (bottom). 



contributing most to the democratization of late- 19th-century 
domestic ideas, that firm must surely be Palliser, Palliser and 
Company." 

Between 1876 and 1908, the Pallisers published more than 20 
books, making high-style designs available to people who would 
not otherwise have had contact with architects. 

The house built for Rev. and Mrs. Edgren is the only documented 
Pallisers' design in Chicago. Despite the Palliser's national promi- 
nence, probably only a handful of houses were built in Chicago 
based on their designs, largely due to the wide availability of local 
architectural services. 



Integrity 

The integrity of the proposed landmark must be preserved in light of its 
location, design, setting, materials, workmanship, and ability to express 
its historic community, architectural or aesthetic interest or value. 

The exterior of the Palliser's Cottage Home No. 35 retains its 
historic integrity to a high degree. The only exterior changes are: 

• the removal of the south chimney; 

• the replacement of the original pair of wood-and-glass front doors 
with plain, ca. 1990 ones ; and 

• alterations to the original porch railings and front stair. The porch 
originally had a balustrade of boards perforated with diamond-shaped 
cutouts (instead of open spindles), and the stair was flanked by low 
wooden walls. 



Significant Historical and Architectural Features 

Whenever a building is under consideration for landmark 
designation, the Commission on Chicago Landmarks is required 
to identify the "significant historical and architectural features" 
of the property. This is done to enable the owners and the public 
to understand which elements are considered most important 
to preserve the historical and architectural character of the 
proposed landmark. 

Based on its evaluation of Palliser's Cottage Home No. 35, 
the Commission staff recommends that the significant historical 
and architectural features be identified as: all exterior elevations 
of the house, including the rooflines. 
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-PARTIAL LIST OF PRACTICAL WORKS ON- 



CARPENTRY, 1TOMN 6 AND ARCHITECTURE 



PUBLISHED AND FOB BALE BY 




Falliser's American Cottage Homes— 1878. 

One of the most Ml mole works on Artistic, Inexp«niiv* Cottage Architecture eve* Issued - 40 plates 
11 x 14, Bft Designs ihowlott Plana Elevatlona and rfewa of Low-Prked Cottage* ud Country Uootu. 
A wry handsome book. Cloth, Gilt Title, $3.00 

PaHLier'a Usefol Details, 

An Original and Practical Work, 40 Plates. MiH Inches. Working Drnwlugs to Large Scales which 
are indicated on **cb Plate \ of IB In dk to the foot and np to half full stae. Ii la ffroatlr appreciated 
by all Practical Workmen and everyone in mat or Idem on Design and Construction of every descrip- 
tion of Building Work, Interior Fittings. Ac •1109 Designs, 14.00. 

Every Architect. Css-penter, Bol Ider, Wood- Worker, StslrBuilder, Sub, Blind ud Door Maker, Cab- 
inet Maker, Mason aud Plasterer abould poweaia a copy orthl* valuable Work. 

PalIi»er*B KoJel Homes. 



Ii a. Book Handsome and Complete for everybody luteres tod In building. — 
•hrtwlnjj a Variety of Designs for Model Dwelllns^. CuiugtM^Villu.^Parniaa^Conntry Hani 



tftfull page ft x » Plates, 
_ ind Country Houses ; Alto 
Parts Bern and Hennery tumble and Carnage Homo, School Booae, Bank and Library, Mssonlc AstQ- 
derJon Bollillng. Tnmi Hall and an Episcopal, a Catholic and a Congregational Church. Full luforona- 
tlon on Balldlng, Full Dw-cripilTo Tali. Ac. Owners names, locution and actual coet, also chapters 
on Selection of bile* and Building Con* tract) on , on toe Km ploy meat and Her pooal bill Ilea of Archi- 
tects. Oud-vo. volnme luudsiimeJy bound lucloib ftl.OO. 




To enable all Carpenters and Mechanic* to own the Beat Steel Square ever 
made, wt nave concluded arrangements for their manufacture, and will ahlp 
by Hrprea*. securely packed, to any address, either style, on receipt of price 
quoted below : 



The Steel Square and Its Usee. 

Br Borjaaox, Second and Enlarged ttdltlon, TlWtrnW hyorer?!t"Engrmiin)ra, Cloth, Hilt, % 1.00. 

Tola la the only complete work on Tbe Steel HQusre and IU Uses ever published. It Is thorough, 
ashaisllve, clear and easily understood. Confounding terms sud scientific phraaee have been rellg- 
loualy avoided whore possible, and everything In. thai hook hae Wen rondo eo plain that a boy of twelve 
years of ago, possessing ordinary Intelligence, can understand It from end to end. 

Tbe new edition Is lllust rated with over seventy-five wnid cuts, snowing bow the Square may be 
Used Tor solving almost every problem lu the whole art of Carpentry. 

Stair BuIIdta; Hade Easy. 

Being a Foil and Clear Description or the Art of Building the Bodies, Carnages and Case* for all 
Wndi of Stairs and Steps, Together with Illustrations showing the manner of Laying Out Stairs 
Forming Treads and Risers. Boildlnn; Cylinders, Preparing Strings, with Instructions for Making Car- 
riages for CiramoO, Platform. Dnc-Lee;f;«d and WlniUnn Stairs. To which is iddwt an DluUtted 
Oloa«vrof Terms used In Stalr-BatldinK. and Deaignn for Nowela, Balusters, Brackets, Stalr-Monld- 
Idjts, and Sections of Hand Hails. Cloth, Gilt 11.00 

Tble work Uk«* hold at the very befrinnir-ia; r>f the sdbject, and carries tho student along by easy 
•tagta, nntll the entire aubject of Slslr-Bnlldlnc has beeii unfolded, eo far as ordinary practice can 
sffjl isqalre. Thtsboot,aud the one on Hand Ral II ng, described below, cover nearly the whole sub- 
|«ctof Btslr Building. 

A New System of Hand Bailing. 

Or, bow to Cot Rand Railing for Circular and otherStalre, Square from the Flank, without the aid 
of a Falling Monld. Tbe System is New, Novel Economic and Easily Learned. Rules In*tmctJons 
and Working Drawings for Building Kails Tor seven different kinds of Stslre are given. By An Olo- 
Btaib BoiLosa. Cloth, Gilt J 100. 

Practical Carpentry. 

Illustrated by oyer 800 Bnjrnvrlnjja. Being a Guide to the Correct Working and Laying Out of all 
kinds of Carpenters' and Joiners' Work, with the rolutiona of the various problems in Dip-Koofi 
Gothic Work, Centering, SpUyed Work. Joints and Jointing. Hlnsrlrip, Dovetailing, M1l*rW Timber 
Splicing, Hopper Work, Skylights, Baking Mouldings, Circular Work, etc., etc.; to which la 'preflaed 
a thorough trestle* on "Carpenter's Geometry." Cloth. Gilt, ...... |] 00. 

This la the moat complete hook Of the kind ever nnbll»hed. It is ihorouirh. practical, and reliable. 
Udit Ihaesrne time la written in a style eo plalu that any workman or apprtntloa eaa easily noder- 
•iandlt 

Band Sana.- Thuir Use, Care and Abuse, now to Select and How to die Them. Clolh, Gill, fl f 

Tpis Batldar's flsilds, and Estimator's Price Book, , f DO 

Plaster,— How to Make and now to lite. i,qq 

Blate. forCablnet Makers, Upholsterers, and Furniture Hen Generally, . , i.eo 

Parabsrtaa a Bsekaateal Drafllai, 1.00 

Tbs WoTkisost Cosaaulon,— Paper 3S eta. Cloth eoct, 

Hiata ul lids In Building and EetlmaUng, •>.... Jicts 

CeassaW aad 9i«e, ..... 25ct* 

Blate, for Painters, Decorators, Ac, ........ Ucta 

Drawtftg Isatrameats, -Their Use «nd Csm ....... aScU 

Bow to Baeossa a flood Beckaalr, ......... iscte 



PRINTED PLANS AND SPECTFICATIOKB. 

Palllaer 1 ! atodern Elfkt-Roott Cottafe, with Tower. Showi also how it can 

be built. If desired, with only 8 rooms, and also without Tower, and not materially affect tbe appear. 
anoe. Plana, Elevations asd Details to Scale aod properly Beared, Ac M eta 




TIIW OF THE POMJLAB KODEKN E1«HT*EOOX TOWEB COTTABE. 

Over 75,000 copies of thla plan b«ve boon, told and a Large nutnberballt all over tbe country, sosss 
towns having two or three of them In different abapea. 

THE PALUSER SPECIFICATION BLANKS 

For Brick or Frame Bulldlngi of evety bind, 1q three different forme to snlt cost of holMtnps 

Printed on one aide of paper lx H In sLie, suiublo for Oiling lu blanks with pen and ink. Band- 
somely boundfnpnpereover wlthfaatenlDga, etc., for pocket nse. 

Invaluable to XvUdri «od tboae who design buildings, as by their use they will ears hn*dr*d« oJ 
pages In writing and copying, besides having a mure complete, fnll and practical apecULcatlon than la 
usually written. 

Those who write r-pecifkatlon* will and a fall reminder of erect thing reqqiilte ] n the erectloe ot 
euch baildlnga they apply to, and parilee not used to epedfylng for work will find them worth twenty 



s th.ee. 



These speclncstioaa are complete In every respect ; blank apacee are left for everything tbat 
change with tbe difference tn das ■ and coat of buildings, aa alaea of limber and other material. Is 
f acLrfwryHAlafj not showni on plans. 

where the building* are Inexpensive and require Bo slate roofing, plumbing or heating, p*get can 
be closed up or en tout, and by drawing tbe pen through a single word or by adding a word lu writing, 
a dealred change can bu made. 

PRICE LIST. 
Far Fiwbbs or Brlrk BulldUgs easting II0.0O0 aad sp to 160,000, 60 da. each, |« * Deasa. 
" " " ■' " »«,*00 to 110,000, » " " $• " 
' M " |600 U •4,600, ** " M tl 

Assy Bnlld«r or other person sending as en order amanntlug la »«, 
end wlihlng lo be Instructed In their nm*> can nmve one filled oni-frM «/ 
chsrsre— for such m. clsss ofhulld|«gMh« may 4esttfi»a\te t aadwshBSi 
or no reason wky these piscllcal and labor-saTlng BdocI fees lion Mttsiska 
should not a>e In cenernl nse, aus 11 Isnihct that ass oecoulng faunslllsr 
with them cam fhllr complete n set inside of two hoars* tints, vwhlls 
copies con be made In heir an hoar— at least aneta Is the eiperienee of 
»ur»elv«> sntoihsr*. FTJRTUBR PlRTICTJLiBS, OPINIOIfB OF TBI 
PBBI3, ETC., SKNX ON APPLICATION. 

Practical lessons in Archl tectnm.1 Drawing, or Camp's Drsugbt-man's Manual, or how 

Bow to Hake Working Drawings for bld'ga. J.1.M) can I learn Architecture, Cloth Met* 

II 00 MiUhellsSteppIngStonfllo Archltectare Wch 

a.oo 

;.m 



Bell's Carpentry Made Easy, 
Architectural Perspective fo 
Brown's Building Tables and Estimate Book 



Gerhard! Drainage A Sewerags of Dwellioga 
Building SnpennteDdence 
Drawing for Bricklayer* 
Dmwtni for Cabinet Makers 
Creswell's HandrsiLuig and SLatrcaalng 



Powell's Foundations and Foundation 
Walls »!.» 

Japanese Homes and their Surrutundlngs l.tu 
Wares Modern Perspective B-» 

Drawing forStonamaaona 3-tt 

Drawing for Carpenters and Joiners IT* 

improved Plumbina; AppLLtn ee s Pntnatn LB* 



Any ol the abore Dookn aent by Mall, Postage Paid, on receipt of price, whi ch, should be sent by Bank Draft, M oney Order or BrffUtered .Utter. 

Full Descriptive Circulars of the above and a hnndred other books on Carpentry and BulLdlne, Drnrdnr, Painting, Decoration, PUmbUp, *H., malM 
Free to any address on application. 

Several new and Important works In preparation. New works on Bolldiir and Architecture lssaed by as every Sprins; and FalL 
V* can fnrnlsfa anj book on Building and kindred arts on receipt of published price. 

PALLISER, PALLISER * CO., 

24 'East 42d Street, ^l^'.T&ffiat, !^ 

NGVT YORE, 



K»U nrofnllr tlit style and *4dreu. W» kmre «o other oBc« tn New York. 



The broad impact of Palliser, Palliser & Co. on American homebuilding is suggested by the variety of titles featured in this advertise- 
ment from 1887. The company's publications ranged from general house plan catalogs to books on technical construction topics. 
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The Commission on Chicago Landmarks, whose nine members are appointed by the Mayor, was established in 1968. 
The Commission is responsible for recommending to the City Council which individual buildings, Sites, objects or districts 
should be designated as Chicago Landmarks. 

The Commission makes its recommendations to the City Council following a detailed designation process. It begins with a staff 
report on the historical and architectural background and significance of the proposed landmark. The next step is a vote by the 
Landmarks Commission as to whether the proposed landmark is worthy of consideration, f^tot only does this preliminary vote 
initiate the formal designation process, but it places the review of city permits for the property' under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission until the final landmark recomrflfthdation is acted on by the City Council. 

Please note that this landmark designation report is subject to possible revision during the designation process. Only language 
contained within the designation ordinance recommended to the City Council should tilt regarded as final. 



